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POCAHONTAS WARNING CAPTAIN 
SMITH. 

In the Companion of January 29, we 
gave a short sketch of Pocahontas, accom- 
panied by an engraving representing her 
first interview with Captajn Smith and his 
followers. This week we give another 
scene in the life of this kind-hearted In- 
dian girl. It was more than two hundred 
years ago when it occurred. We wonder 
ifany of our young readers can tell the 
exact date. It was winter. Captain Smith 
and the colonists of Virginia were almost 
destitute of food, and seemed likely to 
suffer from famine. They had endeavored 
to obtain corn from the Indians, but Pow- 
hatan, the father of Pocahontas, by his 
influence over them, had prevented further 
supplies. Besides, the Indians seldom 
raised more corn than was needed for their 
own wants. In days past they had been 
thoughtless and improvident enough to 
trade for the Englishmen’s copper and 
trinkets, but they were now familiar with 
these, and not so eager to possess them. 

Capt. Smith was a bold, resolute man. 
He knew his followers and himself must 
starve unless food was obtained. Aside 
from the force of necessity, his conscience 
was not one likely to be greatly troubled 
by injury which he might do to others; 
especially under the circumstances in which 
he was now placed. He determined at 
once to visit various Indian villages, and 
obtain food, and if necessary, he intended 
to take it by force. The natives fled on 
every side at his appearance. This trou- 
bled and enraged him. 


was the cause of his troubles. 


« There is not one of our readers who can 
blame the old king for wishing Smith and 
his followers driven from the country. He 
was a shrewd, far-seeing old man. He 
felt that the, growth on his land of this 
strange people, whose resources were 80 
great, and whose numbers were constantly 


He heard that 
they were commanded by Powhatan to 
treat him as an enemy, so with little hesi- 
tation he resolved to surprise the old Chief 
‘and take possession of his provisions.— 
This was because he felt that Powhatan 


|into the midst of the naked savages with |g 
| such fierceness and force that they tumbled | @ 
j one over another and quickly fled. Smith | 
|was astern man. His face, even when he| 
endeavored to appear amiable, it is said, | 
wore a “fierce gravity,” but when he was | 
enraged, he could not fail to inspire terror. 


** great bracelet and a chain of pearl ;” so 


|be to overlook it. But Powhatan was not | , 
yet discouraged, by any means. 


| please the whites, and disarm their hostil- | 


their guard. The day was spent in gaiety | ¢ 
jand dancing, and at night word was 
| brought that the Chief was preparing a 
| great feast for his guests. Smith might 
=|have been deceived by these appearances, 
| jand perhaps have relaxed some of his vigi- 
| \lance. Whether this was so or not, in the 
| dark night, Pocahontas came through the| 
|dreary, lonesome forest to his wigwam, 
and in whispered words told the Captain 
that her father designed to fall upon the 
Englishmen while they were at supper, and 
kill them with their own weapons. She 
urged them to be gone if they wished to 
live. The picture at the head of the arti- 
‘ | cle represents this interview. 

| With thankfulness Smith received the 
jintelligence. In less than half an hour af- 
to his nation. So he determined to crush | ter Pocahontas had left, eight or ten stal- 
the white men now, while he had the|wart savages brought great platters of 
power. Soon they would be strongest, | venison and other food, and invited the 
and then he could not succeed. His peo- | colonists to sit and eat. 

ple feared the muskets of the white men,) «Bah! Put out matches. 
and were easily driven before them. The| Indian sick,” said they. 
chief knew this to his sorrow. Buthe| Smith knew better than to do this. He 
was crafty. So he resolved to obtain | made the Indians taste of each dish, be- 
weapons from the colonists, and then he| fore he suffered his men to partake of it, 
could fight upon equal terms. He hoped | and having satisfied their hunger from the 
by withholding food to reduce them to | old King’s bounty, he said to the savages, 
such an extremity of suffering that they’) ‘Go back to Powhatan. I know his 
would gladly sell him muskets and swords | designs, and am ready for his coming. I 
to procure it. But Smith was as crafty as | know, too, you meant to kill us. But 
the Chief. He saw his designs, and he, | white man too much for an Indian. Be- 
too, felt that the only hope of the colonists | gone !” 

was to strike now while they had the’ (ther spies came through the night, but 
power. With this determination he set \the vigilance of Smith prevented the ac-| 
forth from Jamestown with fifty-six men} complishment of their purposes. | 
to visit Powhatan, who, by the way, to 


Smoke make 








| Inthe morning the colonists prepared | 
carry out his own plans, not knowing, | to depart, and both the whites and the In- 
probably, the purpose of Smith, had invit-| dians maintained their show of friendship 
ed the Captain to visit him. Thus was/ until the last. Smith failed to strike the 
these two men seeking each other with | blow he contemplated by securing Pow- 
kind words upon their lips, but with mor- | hatan asa prisoner, and the Chief did not | 
tal enmity in their hearts. find an opportunity for injuring the colon- | 
Powhatan received Smith and his fol-| ists. They were both disappointed, for | 
lowers. Friendly expressions passed be-| the reason that each feared the other. | 
tween them. Outwardly all was very; Thus ends the story, so far as it is con-| 
pleasant and agreeable. An observer|nected with the picture. We hope our 
would have almost supposed the old In-| young readers will be interested in its pe- 
dian had the feelings of a father for the | rusal. The picture was designed in Eng- 
Englishman. They were both wary and|land. Although a beautiful one, it is in- 
watchful, however. One day they were correct in some respects. Pocahontas is 
holding counsel in one of the Chief's | represented as a young lady of eighteen or 
houses. Smith had but one companion | twenty years, whereas, at the time the 
with him. The other Englishmen were at | scene transpired, she was, we believe, only 
a distance getting their boat to the shore. } about twelve or thirteen years of age. 
The Chief thought the time for action had 
come. Quietly he surrounded the hut VALUE OF POLITENESS. 
with warriors. Then seizing a favorable, When Dr. Humphrey was President of 
moment he stole away, leaving some of his | Amherst College, he was riding on a very 
women to keep Smith in conversation. The , Cold day to Boston, when a lady appeared, 
number of the savages increased every mo- | Wishing to ride. As the stage was full, 
; -. |the driver inquired if any gentleman 
ment. Smith soon became aware of this, | would ride on the outside, so as to give 
and just then he saw Powhatan, on whose | jor a place. Dr. Humphrey, though an 
personal presence he relied for safety,|old man, was the only one who volunteer- 
wending his way through the distant|ed to give up his seat. The lady ascer- 
woods. He was a man prompt in thought | tained who it was, anda few years after, 
and act,—without a word he glanced at 


when applied to to contribute to increase 
his companion, motioned bim to follow, 


—— 


know nothing about Amherst college or 











‘nereasing, was dangerous to himself and 








the.college library fund, she said, “I 
and with his pistols in his hands he'sprang | it, library, but I know its President is a 









Powhatan explained his conduct as best | son to the great city, for he had obtained, 
he could, and made Smith a present of a = he thought, an excellent place for his 
oy. 


| the latter concluded the best policy would 1 


He caus- | ities. 
ed the Indians to play merry sports to of those exact, nervous men, who want no | 


, 3 i oon when Mr. Goodwin entered the mer- | 
\\ity, and also, if possible to throw them off | eee counting-room 


|age, rather small, but with energy of mind 
jand body sufficient to make up for it. His | 
brow was high and open; his eyes of a} 
mild, yet deep, dark blue, and his features | for such a place. 
all made up for truth and goodness. : 
father was a farmer, honest and poor, who | needed ; then he attended a coneert with 
had given his son a good education, to be |his uncle’s folks, and ere long his pocket 
of a practical kind. 


as we had arranged, and I am sure 
will find him punctual and faithful.’ 


like his looks. Hope he will prove all you 
wish.’ 


of-fact sort of way, he smiled kindly upon 
‘|the boy, and then turning to the parent he 
resumed : 

him yet ?” 

my wife’s brother, sir.’ 


is a bad place for boys without friends.’ 


Phelps, about the pay.’ 


my son for his services ?” 


smile, ‘I see you are unacquainted with 
our customs. 


entleman, a real gentleman, and here are 


be more faithful than was Gilbert in the 
hundred dollars.” 


|store. The clerks and salesmen all loved 
|him; and Mr. Phelps often congratulated 


sahipae rargetoey | himself upon having obtained lent 
MORAL TALE. an canal, gs so excellen 


Four months passed away, and then Mr. 
| Goodwin came to the city to see his son. 
| Gilbert possessed a keen, discriminating 
|mind, and he knew that if he made com- 
| plaint of his poverty, his father would be 

It was a situation in the store of “happy; so he said nothing of it. 
Phelps. Mr. Phelps was one of the) * Is your dollar gone, Gilbert?’ the fath- 
viest merchants in the city, a dealer in |“ asked, before he started for home. 
lothes of all kinds, descriptions and qual-| a Yes, said the boy, with a faint smile. 

He had no partner, for he was one | Then I must give you another, for I 
suppose you needa little. Has Mr. Phelps 
| given you anything ?’ 
| *No, sir. And I will not ask him, for 
: |I know his rule.’ 
os hoa lating the:bey:. by f ‘ sneke right, my son. But take this ; 

: . | I wish I could make it more.’ 

Gilbert Goodwin was fourteen years 4 Wr ciisutebasbeenall bara. 2 
| bert once more had a little money; but it 
lasted not long—a dollar was a small sum 
A portion of it he ex- 
pended for a few articles which he also 


THE MERCHANT’S APPRENTICE. 
Mr. Benjamin Goodwin took his eldest 


econd party in the way. It was near 


His | 


| was again empty. His position was now 
more unpleasant than before. There were 
a thousand little things for which he want- 
jed a little money. 

One evening, after the store was closed, 
Gilbert stood upon the iron steps with the 
key in his hand—for he was now entrust- 
ed with that important implement—when 
he was joined by a lad named Baker, who 
held the same position in the adjoining 
store that Gilbert did in Mr. Phelps’. 

‘ Say, Gil, going to the concert to-night?’ 
asked Baker. 

‘ No, I can’t.’ 

*Can’t? Why not? 

‘ Why, to tell the plain truth, Jim, I 
havn’t got the money.’ 

‘Pooh! Come along. I’ll pay the scot.’ 

‘ But I don’t wish to run in debt, Jim, 
for I may never pay you.’ 

‘Pay me? Who talked about paying? 
If I offer to pay, that’s enough. Come 
along. It'll be a glorious concert.’ 

‘ But I must go home and get some sup- 
per.’ 

‘No, go with me and get some supper.’ 

But Gilbert could not go without letting 
his aunt know. So Baker walked round 
that way with him. Then they went to 
the restaurant ; here Baker paid for the 
supper. He had several bank notes, and 
Gilbert gazed upon them with longing 
looks. Oh, if he could only have a little 
money. Say one dollar a week, or one 
studying ? | dollar in two weeks, how much happier he 

‘No, sir.’ | could feel. As soon as they had eaten 

‘Just so it is here. We look upon an supper, they went to the concert room, 
apprentice here as a mercantile scholar, | where Gilbert was charmed with the sweet 
and for the first year he can be of little | music he heard. 
real benefit to us, though he is all the From this time James Baker was Gil- 
while reaping valuable knowledge to him- | bert's firm friend, as the world goes. The 
self.’ |latter told all his secrets to Jim, and im 

‘ Then you pay nothing,’ said the parent, | return he heard all his friend's. 
rather sadly. | *Say, Gil, how is it you never have any 

‘No, not the first year. This is our|moncy?’ Baker asked, as they were to- 
rule. We will teach him all we can, and | gether one evening, in front of the store, 
at the end of that time, we shall retain |after having locked up. 
him, if he is faithful and worthy, and pay| ‘ Why,’ returned Gilbert, with some 
him something.’ hesitation, ‘ to tell the plain truth, my 

If that was the custom, of course Mr. | father is too poor. He has done enough 
Goodwin could make no objections, though | for me already—more than he can well af- 
he was much disappointed. |ford. He has never asked me to work on 

‘ Never mind, my son,’ said the parent, | his farm, but he has sent me to school, 
when he and his child were alone. ‘ You}andnow he is paying my board while I 
have clothes enough to last you through|learn to be a merchant. But my father is 
the year, and you can get along without | good, if he is poor.’ 
much more. Here is one dollar—it is all} ‘ Of course heis,’ warmly replied Baker. 
that I have over and above what I must|*‘ That’s where you find your good hearts, 
| use to get home with—that will find you|among the poor. But don’t you make the 
in spending money for some time. But|store pay for taking care of it?’ 
mind and be honest,my boy. Comehome| ‘No, Mr. Phelps pays nothing for the 
to me when you please, come in rags and | first year.’ 
filth, if it be, but come with your truth and| * Why, are you in earnest, Gil? Have 
honor safe and untarnished.” you never got any money for your hard 

And so Gilbert’s mercantile scholarship | work ?” 


‘ LT have brought my son, Mr. Phelps, 
you 


* Ah—Master Gilbert—ahem—yes—lI 


As the merchant thus spoke in a matter- 


‘ Have you found a boarding-place for 
* Yes, sir, he will board with his uncle, 
‘ Ah, that is fortunate. This great city 
‘There has been nothing said, Mr. 


‘ Pay !’ repeated the merchant. 
‘Yes, sir, what are you willing to allow 








‘ Ah,’ said Mr. Phelps, with a bland 


We never pay anything the 
first year.’ 

‘ Not pay ?’ uttered Mr. Goodwin, some- 
what surprised. ‘ But I am to pay Gilbert’s 
board myself, and I thought of course you 
would allow something for pocket money.’ 

*No, we never pay anything the first 
year. If you were going to send yourson 
to an academy, or a college, you would 
not expect the teacher to pay him for | 


was commenced. A month passed away, 
and at the end of that time his dollar was 
spent. He had broken it first to purchase 
a pocket knife, which he could not well 
do without. Then he had attended a sci- 
entific lecture, for which he paid half of 
what was left, and the rest had dwindled 
away, until he was now without a penny. 
But he bore up fora while. No boy could 





‘No, not a penny. Two dollars is all 
the money I have had since I have been 
here, and that father gave me.’ 

‘ Well, you’re a moral improbability, 
regular anomaly. Why, I make them 
pay me something. Mind you I'don’teall 
it stealing, for it ain’t. My master’ 're- 


y 
ceives the benefit of all my work, and I 
am entitled to something in returm. He 

















is rich, while I am poor. My hard work 
turns money into his till ; and shall Idig 
een and tug away my 7 ga noth- 
ing o “When I want 2 little money, 
I take it, Did I take gnough to uander, 
and ble away, a8 some do, I should 
call if stealing; but Idon’t. Yet I must 
have a little something.’ 

* But how do you doit ** asked Gilbert, 
tremulously. 

‘How? Why, sometimes I help my- 
self to a few handkerchiefs, which I sell; 
and sometimes I take a gentle peep at the 
drawer.’ 

When Gilbert Goodwin went to bed 
that night, there was a demon with him. 
The tempter had come. For a long time, 
there had been a shadowy, misty form 
hovering about him, and not until now had 
it taken palpable shape. On the follow- 
ing day he met young Baker again, and he 
learned that all the apprentices on the 
street did the same thing. 

A week passed on, and during this time 
Gilbert gave the tempter a home in his 
bosom. A bright-eyed, lovely girl, had 
asked Gilbert to take her to an evening’s 
entertainment. The boy loved that girl 
—loved her with the whole ardor of his 
youthful soul—and he could not refuse. 
At noon he was left alone in the store.— 
Several persons came in—mostly tailors— 
and bought goods, paying the cash. Gil- 
bert did not stop to consider—the spell 
was upon him, and he kept back a two | 
dollar bill. That afternoon he suffered | 
much. In the evening he accompanied his | 
fair companion to the entertainment, and 
then he tried to be happy, yet he could not. 


A\ THE YOUuUtEs= PANION. 


a * we we 
eckerpe tela rem Ses 


moments I will forget the difference 


imour stations, and speak as plainly as 
you have spoken. 


I have been in the 
wong, I freely confess. I should have 
known that temptation was thrown in 
aoe way—a temptation which should not 

east in the way of an inexperienced 
youth. Since you, have been so nobly 
frank, I will be yso. Forgive me 
for the situation in which I placed you, 
and thc past shall be forgotten. Until 
this moment I never thought seriously of 
this subject. I never before realized how 
direct was the temptation thus placed be- 
fore the apprentices of our houses. But I 
see it allnow. From this moment I shall 
trust you implicitly, and love you for your 
noble disposition and fine sense of honor. 
I shall not fear to trust you henceforth, 
for you shall have pecuniary recompense 
somewhat commensurate with the labor 
you perform. I have often blessed the 
hour that brought you to my store, 
for I have seen in you a valuable assist- 
ant.’ 

The boy gazed up into his employer's 
face, but for a while tears and sobs choked 
his utterance. Mr. Phelps drew him to 
his side, and laying his hand upon the 
youth’s head, he resumed : 

‘If I blame you for this momentary de- 
parture from strict honesty, the love I bear 
for you for your noble confession, vastly 
more than wipes it all away. Henceforth 
you shall have enough for your wants, and 
when the year is up we will make an ar- 
rangement which can but please you.— 





That night the boy slept, and while he 
slept he dreamed. His father and mother | 
came to him, all pale and sad, and told | 
him he had disgraced them forever. ‘ O, | 
my boy, my own loved boy, thou hast lost | 
thy truth and honor forever!’ So groaned | 
the father. The sleeper started, and, for | 
a moment he felt relieved when he found} 
that he only dreamed; but quickly came | 
the truth of the day before, the terrible | 
certainty of his theft—and he groaned in 
the agony of a bowed and contrite heart. 
He started up from his bed and paced the | 
floor. It was one long hour ere he stop-| 
ped, and then he had resolved upon what 
course he would pursue. He had remem- 
bered the oft-repeated words of his father : 
* A sin concealed is a sin committed.’ 

On the following morning he entered 
the store as usual, and his duties were 
performed silently and sadly. The clerks 
asked him if he was sick, but he told them 
no. Towards the middle of the forenoon 
Mr. P. came in and went to his counting- 
room. Gilbert watched him until he was 
alone, and then moved towards the place. 
His heart beat wildly, and his face was as 
pale as death, but he did not hesitate. He 
entered the counting-room and sank into 
a chair. 

* Gilbert, what is the matter?’ uttered 
the merchant, kindly. 

The boy collected all his energies, and 
in a low, painful tone he answered : 

* I have come to tell you that I can re- 
main no longer. I—I—’ 

* What, going to leave me ?’ uttered the 
merchant in surprise, as the boy hesitated. 
No, no, Gilbert. If you aresick you shall 
have a good physician. I can’t lose you 
now.’ 

* Hear me, sir,’ resumed the boy, some- 
what emboldened by his master’s kind 
tone, but yet speaking in great pain. ‘O, 
I must tell you, and | trust to your gener- 
ous soul for pardon. But I cannot stay 
here. Listen, sir, and blame me as you 
will, but believe me not yet lost. My 
father is poor—too poor to keep me here. 
For long weeks together I have been with- 
out a penny in my pocket, and at such 
times I have felt much shame in view of 
extreme poverty. My father has given 
me two dollars—one when he left me here, 
and one when he came to see me. But 
what was that? Nearly all of it went for 
amall articles which I absolutely needed. 
Lectures, concerts, and various places of 
healthy entertainment were visited by my 
companions, but I could not go. At length 
the fatal knowledge was mine—that others 
of my station had money for such things ; 
money which they took from their employ- 
ers without leave. I pondered upon it 
long and deeply ; and in pondering I was 
lost. Yesterday I took—two dollars—’ 

Here the boy burst into tears, but the 
merchant said not a word. Ina few mo- 
ments Gilbert resumed : 

* You know the worst now. I took it, 
and part of it I used last night—but O, I 
want no more such hours of agony as I 
have d since that time. Here is one 
dollar and a half, sir. Take it, and when 
I.get home I will send you the rest. O, 
let me go, six, for I catinot stay where 
temptation haunts me. I would not long 
for what I cannot have. While I have 
wants, and desires, the wish must be 

tt gratify them. Let me go, sir; 
ee Q, tell not my shame.’ 

The boy stopped and bowed his bead. 
The gazed upon him awhile in 
silence, and during that time a variety of 
shades passed over his countenance. 






What say you—will you ?’ 

‘If—if—I only knew that you would 
never abhor me for this—’ 

* Stop, Gilbert—I have spoken to you 
the truth, and you need have no fear. I 
will pay you three dollars a week for your 
own instruction and amusement, and when 
you want clothes and other matters of 


bad 9 woman's however, for her 
friends, but that of a tigress for her ene- 
mies. She was well known to the tories, 
who stood somewhat in fear of her ven- 
geance. 


intending to perpetrate further atrocities, 


intending to pay a visit to their old ac- 
quaintance, Nancy Hart. When they ar- 
rived at her cabin they unceremoniously 
entered it, and notwithstanding her scowls, 
seated themselves, and informed her that 
they had heard that she had secreted a 
noted rebel from a company of “king’s 
men” who were pursuing him, and who 
but for her interference, would have caught 
and hung him. Nancy fearlessly avowed 
her agency in the fugitive’s escape. She 
said she had heard a horse’s tramp, and 
then saw a horseman approach her cabin 
at full speed; seeing that it was a whig 
fleeing from his enemies, she let down the 
bars at the entrance of her house, and 
motioned him to pass through the house 
and out at the back door, to take the 
swamp and secure himself as well as he 
could. This he did without loss of time, 
and she then put up her bars and went on 
with her usual employments. Presently 


On one occasion, a party of loyalists 
penetrated into the interior; and having 
savagely murdered Colonel Dooly in bed 
in his own house, proceeded up the river 


On the way five of them crossed the river, 


act of Gut the tlindy’when quick 
as thought Nancy me thay she 
held to her shoulder, decl would 
kill the first man who approached her; all 
were terrified, for Nancy beifig cross-eyed, 
each man thought she meant him. At 
length one of them advanced, and true to 
her promise, she fired and shot him dead. 
Seizing another musket, she kept the 
others at bay. By this time Sukey had 
come from the spring, saying, * Daddy 


espied a bright little fellow apparently a 
fond of his Arithmetic and Algebra as wa 


and the rest will soon be here.” 
creased the alarm of the tories, who felt 
the importance of getting possession of 
their arms as soon as possible. 
made a general rush. Nancy fired again 
and brought down another. 
another musket in readiness, which her 
mother took, and posting herself at the 
door, she told the rest of the party that 
they must surrender to a whig woman.— 
To this they agreed, and proposed to shake 
hands. 
their word, kept them in their places until 
her husband and the neighbors came up 





some tories rode up to the bars, and called 
vociferously for her. 


woman ? 


They said they had traced a man whom 





like necessity, if you will speak to me you 
shallhave them. All of the past is for- 
gotten, save your virtues, and henceforth 
I know you only for what you shall prove.’ 

Gilbert tried in vain to tell his gratitude, 
but the merchant saw it all, and with tears 
in his own eyes he blessed the boy, and 
then bade him go about his work. 

The year passed away, and then another 
boy came to take Gilbert’s place, for the 
latter took his station in the counting- 
room. But the new boy came not as 
other boys had come before. The mer- 
chant promised to pay him so much per 
week for all practical purposes—and then 
he felt that he would not be responsible 
for the boy’s honesty. 

At the age of seventeen, Gilbert Good- 
win took the place of one of the assistant 
book-keepers, and at the age of nineteen 
he took his place at the head of the count- 
ing-room. 

And now he has grown to be a man, and 
the bright-eyed girl who was so intimately 
connected with that one dark hour of his 
life, has been his wife for several years.— 
He is still in the house of Mr. Phelps, and 
occupies the position of business partner ; 
the old merchant having given up work, 
and now trusting all to his youthful asso- 
ciate. Gilbert Goodwin has seen many 
young men fall, and he has often shudder- 
ed in view of the wide road of temptation 
which is open to so many more; and he 
has made it one of the rules of his life, 
that he will have no personsin his employ 
to whom he cannot afford to pay sufficient 
wages to remove them from inevitable 
temptation. 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
For the Companion. 
WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—No. 23. 
NANCY HART. 

At the commencement of the Revolu- 
tionary war, a district in the State of 
Georgia, on account of the large majority 
of people in the vicinity who espoused the 
whig cause, was called the ‘ Hornet's 
Nest.” Ina portion of this district was 
a stream known as ‘* War-woman’s 
Creek,” a name given it from the character 
of a person who lived near tho entrance of 
this stream into the river. 

This person was Nancy Hart; a female 
without education, and ignorant even of 
the common conventionalities of civilized 
life, but a devoted lover of liberty and the 
“liberty boys.” She had a husband who 
was very inefficient, and whom she called 
a ** poor stick” because he did not take an 
active part with the defenders of his coun- 
try, although she could not charge him 
with any partiality to the tories. 

This woman, although vulgar and il- 
literate, was hospitable and valorous.— 
She was no beauty, being cross-eyed, with 
a broad mouth, ungainly in figure, rude 
in speech, and awkward in manners. Sho 





they wanted to catch, near to her house, 
and asked ifany one on horseback had 
|passed that way. She answered no—but 
she saw some one on a sorrel horse turn 
out of the path into the woods some two 
or three hundred yards back. 

** That must be the fellow,” said the 
tories, and they turned off, *‘ well fooled,” 
concluded Nancy, “‘in an opposite direc- 
tion to my whig boy; when if they had 
not been so lofty minded, but had looked 
on the ground inside the bars, they would 
have seen his horse’s tracks up to that 
door as plain as you can see the tracks on 
this here floor, and out of ’tother door 
down the path to the swamp.” 

This bold story did not please the tory 
party, but they would not wreak their 
vengeance upon the woman who so un- 
scrupulously avowed the cheat she had 
put upon the pursuers ofa rebel. They 
ordered her to prepare them something to 
eat. She replied “that she never fed 
traitors or king’s men if she could help it, 
and that the villains had put it out of her 
power to do so by stealing and killing all 
her poultry and pigs, except one old gob- 
bler you see in the yard.” 

“ Well, you shall cook that for us,” 
and raising his musket one of them shot 
down the turkey, while another brought 
it into the house for Mrs. Hart to clean 
and cook without delay. Nancy stormed 
and swore, (for she would swear occasion- 
ally,) but making a virtue of necessity she 
went to work with alacrity, assisted by 
her daughter, a little girl of twelve years, 
now and then assisted by one of the tories, 
with whom she occasionally exchanged a 
rude joke. ‘The tories, pleased with her 
freedom, urged her to take some liquor 
with them. The spring of which every 
settlement has one, was close to the 
swamp, and a short distance from this 
within the swamp, was hid among the 
trees a high stump, on which was placed 
aconch shell. This rude trumpet was 
used by the family to convey information 
by various notes to Mr. Hart or his neigh- 
bors who might be at work in the fields, 
that the “ Britishers,” or tories were 
about. When the party sat down to their 
meal, they had stacked their arms where 
they were within reach, and Mrs. Hart 
passed them as she waited upon her 
guests. Water was called for, and our 
heroine contrived that there should be 
none in the cabin, and Sukey was dispatch- 
ed to the spring, with directions to call up 
with the conch Mr. Hart and his neighbors 
immediately. Meanwhile she had manag- 
ed to slip out one of the pieces of pine be- 
tween the logs of the cabin, through which 
she had succeeded in passing out two of 
the five guns. She was detected in the 





She muffled up her| 
head and face, and opening the door in-| 
quired why they disturbed a lone sick | 





This in- 


They 


Sukey had 


But the victor, unwilling to trust 


to the door. They were about to shoot 
the tories, but Mrs. Hart stopped them, 
saying that they had surrendered to her, 
and she declared that shooting was too 
good for them, and they were taken out 
before the bars and hung. The tree on 
which they were suspended was standing 
in 1828. Estexve. 





THE FAMILY. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 

A DAY IN A DISTRICT SCHOOL. 

To that loved and loving band of chil- 
dren, over whom a year since, I was plac- 
ed as teacher and friend, and who have 
spent with me many happy hours, long to 
be remembered, in that beautiful, retired 
school-room, where all was love and har- 
mony from morning till night, and where 
every day I was greeted with a cheerful 
‘* Good morning, teacher,” from the boys, 
and a fond embrace and loving kiss from 
the girls. To that cherished band, then, 
I would pen this simple sketch; for 
those hours are passed not to return. A 
stranger now fills my place, and receives 
the fond caresses, of those gentle girls, and 
the manly salutations of those noble boys. 
Yet methinks they will read with pleasure 
a brief description of a school I lately 
visited in the town of M , not far from 
the city of C . 

It was a noble brick building, with mas- 
sive stone steps leading to its entrance, 
where every day might be seen some sixty 
or seventy children, merrily bounding and 
skipping along into the clothes-room, and 
pulling off rubber boots, and hanging up 
little hoods and cloaks, they were at last 
ready at the sound of the bell to leave all 
sport behind, and walk quietly up the 
stairs, with hands behind them enter the 
hall, each one expecting to receive a loving 
smile from their much loved teacher. 








I had been for some time standing over 
the little register, warming my feet and 
watching their movements, when a grace- 
ful creature of some fifteen years, inquired 
in the sweetest voice imaginable, if I would 
go up stairs. Her gentle manner quite 
won my heart, and after conversing with 
her a short time, I followed her up to the 
hall-door, thinking all the while what a 
source of pride and pleasure she must be 
to her teacher. 

After receiving a hearty welcome from 
Miss S , the teacher, I entered the 
school-room, and beheld such a group of 
beautiful, rosy-cheeked, happy faces, as 
would do your heart good to look upon. 
I was delighted to see the perfect confi- 
dence the dear children placed in their 
teacher. Every now and then a tired 
student would pass his little hand across 
his head, as if weary of study ; but catch- 
ing the bright, encouraging smile of his 
teacher, he would instantly forget all feel- 
ing of weariness, and again diligently bend 
over his books, thinking only of winning 
the kind approving glance of the teacher 
he so much loved. 

I was deeply interested in them, know- 
ing they were soon to be under my charge, 
and as I was looking around for some that 
should resemble my loved pupils at W—, 





tklc in his eye, that reminded me 9 
our witty G——, and in the mext- row | 


our E——, and still farther down, | 
singled out two darling little girls, the 
exact impersonations of our W¥—— and 
A——, and I could almost imagine them 
trudging along up to the platform, and 
with their little hands clasped tightly to. 
gether, repeating in their sweet, lisping 
way, their little verse, “* Very little things 
are we,” &c. Bat the fair girl I met in 
the entry riveted my attention. She wa 
indeed one of that school’s brightest orna- 
ments. I inquired her name, and Miss 
Ss replied, “ That is our pretty Fan- 
nie Raymond. Every one loves her, she 
is so gentle.” 

After the exercises of the day were over, 
the children united im singing their “ Good 
night” song, and as their several voices 
rose sweetly and distinctly, a deep shade 
of sadness seemed stealing over each face, 
as if they even then realized that they 
were to part with their teacher, and a 
each one came up for her accustomed kiss, 
a tear would force its way into the bright 
eye of many a loving child, and a choking 
sob, that could not be stified, might be 
heard as the door was gently closed. It 
was indeed an affecting sight, and I wend- 
ed my way homeward slowly and meditat- 
ingly. I thought how strangely wen 
blended shadows and sunshine, im this 
beautiful world of ours. That by thow 
little children, in the opening path~way o! 
life, was seen the pensive intermingling o! 
discord with melody, of joy with sorrow, 
of shadow with sunshine, that peptaims to 
all that is earthly. 1 sincesely symps- 
thized with those sorrowing little ones, 
and I would gladly take them by the hand, 
and lead them gently along the path o/ 
life, carefully secreting each thorn, bu: 
displaying the fr rose om every bush, 
and by kind words cause them to forge: 
their grief. But my pen refuses to linger 
longer on that scene, so with a kindly 
sympathy in their sorrow, and many sin- 
cere wishes for their happiness, and also 
for that of the little band at W——, to 
whom this is lovingly dedicated, I will lay 
aside my pen, 

. And as I walk along life’s dusty way, 

I'l look beyond, with earnest eye, 
Assured that love and labor may 
Bring Faith gnd Hope’s fruition nigh. 
Harrig E. 








SCRAPS FOR THE BOYS. 





A BOY OF HONOR. 

James Williams was employed in » 
large wholesale store. His employer told 
him never to touch a French clock which 
stood on the mantle, covered with a glass 
case. 

For some time James obeyed the mer- 
chant’s wish. But one day his curiosity 
grew stronger than his sense of duty. He 
wanted to look at the works of that beau- 
tiful clock. 

‘It can’t hurt it to be looked at,’ said 
he, half aloud. ‘Mr. Wright is too par- 
ticular about his clock, and I suppose he 
thinks I’m such a clumsy fellow I can’t be 
trusted to handle such things. But I can 
though, and here goes to take a peep # 
the clock.’ 

James then carefully removed the glass 
cover, opened the clock-door, and peeped 
with a curious eye at its works. Not con- 
tent with this, he took it down, set it on 
a table, and began to wind it up with the 
key which he found on the mantle, With 
his eye on the wheels he kept turning the 
key. Presently he heard a sharp click, 
the key refused to move, and the wheel 
stopped. He had over-wound it and 
broken it. 

Poor James was now in asad plight. 
His first thought was, ‘ Nobody has seen 
me do this. I will place the clock back 
on the shelf, and say nothing about it.— 
Mr. Wright will not suspect me.’ 

Following this , he restored the 
clock to its place and left the room, Mr. 
Wright, on coming to the counting-room. 
wondered to find that ithad stopped. But 
he had no suspicion of James. His repu 
tation for obedience was so high, it never 
occurred to Mr. Wright that-he had harm 
ed the clock. So he had itrepaired witb 
out asking any questions. " 

But was James satisfied? Was his 
heart atrest? Happily for his well-being, 
it was not. His conscience told him he had 
done wrong in disobeying his einploye 
His sense of honor whispered that he we 
mean for concealing his fault. Henee.be 





my eye fell upon a noble youth in the back 
row of seats, who had just that roguish 





became unhappy. He felt guilty. He 
despised himself. 
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After suffering Mant few yA, A 
a noble resolve. ‘I will go to Mr. 
= "he said, ‘and confess my » tanlt. 

ask him to let me pay for the repair 
y the clock.’ 

Full of this purpose, he entered the 
counting-room one day when Mr. Wright 
was alone, and said : 

‘Mr. Wright, I am come to confess a 
fault of which you do not suspect me. It 
was I who broke that clock, sir. Will 
you pardon me for touching it contrary to 
your orders, and allow me to pay for it 
out of my wages ?” 

Mr. Wright looked at James with 
astonishment He was grieved to learn 
that the lad had done anything to weaken 
his confidence in his faithfulness ; but he 
was pleased at the frank, manly, noble 
manner in which he confessed his fault, 
and especially at his honorable wish to 
repair the mischief he had done, by. paying 
the re aera for mending the 
clock. Aftef’a moment's thought he said : 

* Yes, James, I forgive you. I blame 
you for your fault, but I honor you for 
confessing it. Had you confessed it 
through fear of discovery, I should have 
honored you less, but now I restore you 
to my confidence ; though, for your own 
sake, I shall permit you to pay for mend- 
ing the clock.’ 

“Boys, what do you think of James ?— 
Was he a boy of honor? Ay, he was 
right honorable. Do you admire him? I 
know you do. Go, then, avoid his fault ; 
but if you are overcome by temptation, 
frankly, unasked, confess your offence, and 
make honorable reparation. Remember, 
it is always noble and honorable to confess 
a wrong act, but it is mean, dastardly, and 
wicked to cover it up. ‘ He that covereth 
his sins shall not et *—§. 8. Adv. 





HIGH WAGES. 

A. What wages does Satan allow you 
for swearing,—young man? 

B. What do you mean? 

A. Imean what I say! 
high or low wages? 

B. I believe I have not had any yet 
and don’t know as I ever shall get any. 

A. Did he agree to give you any? 

B. No, he did not. 

A. Well that is curious—to work as 
hard as you do for your master, and have 
no understanding whatever about your 

ay. 
: B. I don’t expect any pay. 


Do you have 


A. Oh, you don’t—eh—well that 
alters the case. 
B. How so? 


A. Why if you don’t expect any pay 
that is one thing—but really, from the 
manner in which you pour out the oaths, 
I supposed your wages must be very high. 

B. Well—they are not. 

A. So I see, and allow me to tell you 
that I know of no person in any place 
whatever, who works as cheap as you do. 

B. What do you mean by that? 

A. I should think it was plain enough 
what I mean. I say you work eheap, very 
cheap, cheaper than any person I ever 
heard of. I never knew of any one hay- 
ing such miserable wages for so much la- 

r. 

B. There is something, in what you 
say,andI will * * * % 

A. Yes—yes—there is inant 
cheap work, cheap work,I tell you. Just 
look—you lay aside the character of a well 
bred man and gentleman ; you injure the 
feelings of all your best friends, and in fact 
inflict pain upon all civil people who hear 
you swear; you dishonor the name of 
your Maker; and run the risk of losing 
your undying and precious soul, and all 
for nothing. Young man I tell you you 
work for a hard master—and you work 
cheap—very cheap. 

A BOY’S EVENINGS. 

Joseph Clark was as fine looking and 
healthy a lad as ever left the country to go 
into a city store. His cheek was red with 
health, his arm strong, and his step quick. 
His master liked his looks, and said that 
boy would make something. He had been 
clerk about six months, when Mr. Abbott 
observed a change in Joseph. His cheek 
grew pale, his eyes hollow, and he always 
seemed sleepy. Mr. Abbott said nothing 
fora while. At length, finding Joseph 
alone in the counting-room one day, he 
asked him if he was well.‘ Pretty well, 
sir,’ answered Joseph. ‘ You look sick of 
late,’ said Mr. Abbott. ‘ Have the head- 
ache sometimes,’ said the young man. 

‘ What gives you the headache ?’ asked 
the merchant. 

*I do not know as I know, sir.’ 

* Do you go to bed in good season?” 

Joseph blushed. ‘ As early as most of 
the boarders,’ he said. 

*How do you spend your evenings, Jo- 
seph?” «0, sir, not as my pious mother 
would approve,’ answered the young man, 
tears starting in his eyes. ‘ Joseph,” said 
the old merchant, * your character, and all 
your future usefulness and prosperity de- 
pend upon the way you pass your evenings. 
Take my word for it, it is a young man’s 
evenings that make him or break him.’ 
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MOLLY’S NEW DRESS. 

The above cut is from a little volume 
entitled “* Aunt Rachel’s Hints.” It is a 
very pleasing narrative, showing the way 
in which children may be made to enjoy 
themselves most pleasantly, and at the 
same time be the means of doing good to 
others. Aunt Rachel is a representative 
of a class of persons who are the “ salt of 
the earth.” We wish the class was more 
numerous. The extract below, the cut is 
intended to illustrate. We will simply 
premise, by way of explanation, that Mol- 
ly Mallory was the daughter of an horest 
Irishman, whose health had failed him, 
and thus brought want upon his family. 
The other children are little friends of 
Aunt Rachel, who have formed themselves 
at her suggestion and that of their parents, 
into a little sewing society, to sew for the 
poor. They had met on Saturday after- 
noon for this purpose, and one of them 
had promised Molly a whole new suit to 
wear to church to-morrow. 

The book above alluded to is published 
by the Massachusetts S. 8. Society, at 
their Depository, No. 13 Cornhill, Boston. 


Busily flew the nimble fingers, lightly 
prattled the cheerful voices, till twilight 
came, and with it, Molly Mallory. 

Her father was not sowell. She could 
not stay long, so we bid her brighten the 
fire, and hang over the kettle, that we 
might finish her clothes the sooner... In a 
few moments all were done but the dress, 
Mary's 
pocket supplied them. The stockings 
and shawl were neatly mended. Anna and 
Emma were searching the bundles, to con- 
template her wardrobe. 

* Oh, here is fust what we wanted,’ they 
said, ‘ all clean, without any rent. Now 
all is ready. Come, Molly.’ 

Water, soap, and towels did well the 
work of brightening and polishing the 
white skin. I could not see but the little 
Irish maiden was as pretty as any of our 
darlings. She was fairer than either of 
them, with cheeks like June roses, and 
lips as tempting as ripe cherries. Her 
eyes were very bright, not black and bril- 
liant, like Lucy’s, but blue, heaven’s own 
clear, beautiful blue. Her yellow hair 
was soft and silky, and the comb and brush, 
zealously used, with fragrant oil, added 
not a little toits beauty. Emma was the 
hair-dresser. I watched her, weaving the 
glossy braid, saw her reach the end, and 
jhold it in her fingers. I understood her 
| thoughtful looks. She wanted ribbon. I 
had prepared it, but waited to see what 
she would do. She glanced at her own, 
but looked more troubled still. They 
were dark and not very clean. She cast 
her eyes searchingly on all the group. In 
a moment she saw what she wanted. 

* Laura, come here,” she said, ‘ give me 
those blue ribbons of yours—they will 
just match her eyes—and I will give you 
all my pocket-money to buy more.’ 

‘Oh, keep your money, thank you. I 
have plenty more of the same kind at home. 
I am very glad to give them to you. Mol- 
ly, how pretty you look.’ 

Their lovely behavior, said Aunt Ra- 
chel, brought tears of joy to my eyes, and 
gratitude to God filled my heart. The 
ribbons tied in graceful bows, each in turn 
put a garment on. Mrs. Green insisted 
on the privilege of putting on the dress.— 
Seldom has queen more waiting-maids, 
and never, I trow, as many loving and 
honest ones. 

She was clothed anew from head to foot; 
even her shoes were changed for better 
ones., A merino bonnet was found in 
Lucy’s package, and laid with the shawl; 
ready to wear home when she should have 
her supper. 

The boys and I had prepared the table 
during the dressing. an of the children 
seemed glad of the invitation to come and 








eat. tay insisted that Molly should 
take tea with us. 

*She’s as clean as we,’ said Katy. 

* And cleaner,’ Lucy said, smooth- 
ing her own jetty locks, 

‘And a great deal prettier,’ said 
Charley, with a misclfievous twjnkle 
in his.eyes. 

‘Never mind, little girls, if you 
have been too busy to tidy yourselves, 
or smooth your hair, you have been 
doing that which will make you far 
more lovely in the eyes of every wise 
person. You have forgotten your- 
selves in your love for another, and 
that which I trust has directed your 
labors—holy love and charity—if re- 
ceived and cherished in your hearts 
shall leave an impression on them 
which angel eyes will delight to gaze 
upon.’ 

Oh, how happy we were! Even 

Molly, though quiet and thoughtful, 
looked glad. But joy, like grief, 
seems sometimes to fill the stomach 
and throat, and destroys the appetite. 
So we scarcely tasted our bountiful re- 
past, ere we were satisfied, and one after 
another leaned back upon their chairs. 
I gave them leave to quit the table and 
go to the parlor for play. Mrs. G., volun- 
teering with Lizzie’s help, to put away my 
table, and take charge of the children, and 
Molly being anxious about her father, I 
accompanied her home. I confess the 
truth, I wished to enjoy the happiness of 
her parents when they should see for the 
first time, almost in her life, their daugh- 
ter decently and comfortably clothed. And 
oh! selfish woman that I am, I wished to 
be thanked, to be blessed, as only the Irish 
tongue can bless. 

The wind, which had gone at sunrise, 
no man could tell whither, had sprung up 
from his hiding place at sunset, and as if 
to make amends for his all day idleness, 
worked vigorously among the leaves and 
branches with which he strewed the path, 
and sometimes threw them rudely in our 
faces. ‘ Are you very cold, Molly?’ I said. 
*Oh, no indeed, ma’am. I think I shall 
never be cold again, while these warm 
clothes last. Here weare, and mother has 
a good fire to warm you, lady.’ 

We entered the house. Suffering and 
grief were there before us, and death seem- 
ed close at hand. My own and my chil- 
dren’s kindness was at once forgotten, as 
I approached the solemn scene. 

The wife knelt close beside the dying 
husband. Her clasped hands and fixed 
eye appealed powerfully for sympathy.— 
She saw us enter, and without a word, 
opened her arms. In a moment, little Mol- 
ly was folded close to her heart. She 
struggled hard to suppress her grief, smoth- 
ered a rising sob, even smiled a look of 
loving pity towards her husband, and yet 
not once turned her eyes from his face.— 
She saw not, and Molly had forgotten, her 
new apparel. But the dying eye could 
still see, and still sparkle with gratitude, 
which the dying tongue might not utter. 
I stepped closely to him. His lips moved 
—I bent over him. ‘ You thank me, I 
know you do, but I would rather have you 
thank God. From him, all goodness flows.’ 
He assented with a motion. He seemed 
so very feeble. I thought of a basket Mrs, 
Green’s care had provided. There was a 
metal pot of tea init which I placed upon 
the stove, and ‘ Bless the sweet little 
woman,’ I said to myself, ‘here is white 
sugar and cream.’ I gladly prepared and 
carried him a bowl. His wife raised him 
in her arms while I fed him. He seemed 
greatly refreshed, and thankedme. ‘ You 
are going,’ I said. * Yes.’ ‘ And whither ?’ 
Iasked. I bent my ear to his lips. ‘To 
the house of many mansions,’ he said, but 
so faintly that had I not so often read the 
beautiful words, I might not have under- 
stood him. I gave him some jelly, and 
then said, ‘ How do you expect to find en- 
trance there?’ ‘I am the door.’ He 
paused, and I finished, ‘ By me if any man 
enter in, he shall be saved.’ Ob! blessed 
words, how the eye of faith brightened.— 
How vain all the pomp and splendor of 
this world seemed to me then, as I looked 
at this poor son of Erin on his bed of rags, 
in his miserable hut, scarcely worth the 
price of a coffin, calmly entering the valley 
of death, without a fear, with holiness to 
the Lord written upon his forehead, look- 
ing beyond its terrors to the land where 
the redeemed shall shine as the stars for- 
ever and ever, where the first shall be last, 
and the last shall be first. I had been with 
him before, and felt satisfied he was pre- 

ed to go. So judging his care was more 
for his family than himself, I bid him be 
comforted about them, and assured him in 
the name of several ladies of the village 
they should not suffer. I told him in 
gentle tones of the children’s love and 
kindness to Molly, of several warm gar- 
ments making for his little boy. I quietly | sa! 
unpacked the basket, that he might see 
the store of food I had brought them. 

His. eye gladdened ; peace brooded over 
this face, he slept—blessed be God for sleep! 
I motioned Molly, who was bitterly weep- 
ing, and bidding her take off her shoes, 








we LOTS rats a tea, and bread and| 
butter for her* poor mother. T felt sure 
the sad parting was near, and wished to 
strengthen her. She had no desire for 
food, bnt to express her gratitude, took 
enough to refresh her. 
breathing called us to the bed. He was 
awake, and looked imploringly to his wife. 
She bent and kissed him, and with chok- 
ing voice, said, ‘God bless and take you 
safe, darling.’ He smiled and looked at 
Molly, who, bursting with grief, threw 
herself on the bed. She wept on his 
breast till I lifted her down. Still he did 
not seem quite at ease. So I went toa 
little bed on the floor, raised the sleeping 
boy, and carried him to the father’s arms. 
He looked on the child tenderly, yet sadly. 
I said, ‘ Trust your fatherless children to 
the Lord.’ 

The door opened. Oh! how glad Iwas! 
There entered our good pastor. I had 
been longing for him. He saw the state 
of things at a glance, and without a word, 
took the poor man's hand, and knelt by 
his side. Oh, I never shall forget that 
beseeching, thankful prayer. 

We arose from our knees—the mourners 
were comforted. The father slept, yes, 
slept in Jesus, the last sleep, that knows 
no waking. 


Hide nothing from thy minister, thy physician 
nor thy lawyer. 





THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND 
REFLECTOR, 
A WEEKLY RELIGIOUS aND GENERAL NEWS- 
PAPER, 
Issued from 22 School Street, Boston. 


yak paper enters upon its thirty-eighth volume with 
the commencement of the new year, and is one of the 
largest, oldest, and most accredited of all our religious or 
weekly ‘journals. 


EDITING, CONTRIBUTIONS, AND CORRESPON- 
DENCE. 


The outlay of the WaTCcHMAN AND Rerecrtor for edit- 
ing, for contributions, for home and foreign correspon- 
dence is large. Some of the best pens in this country, 
and in the old world, are enlisted in giving interest to its 
pages; and it is the’ purpose of the conductors to add to 
the number of those in a parts of the bye whose minds 
are engaged in their service, and t are no means at 
their command, to make the paper ch its editing, its 
general correspondence, and its original matter through- 
out, of the very highest and best order. 


FAMILY, AGRICULTURAL, AND INDUSTRIAL 
CHARACTER, 


Particular attention is paid to making the WaTcHMAN 
AND REPFLecTorR a welcome visitor to the domestic circle, 
and also to the agricultural and industrial portions of the 
community. It will contain matter every week, suited to 
the wants of all these classes, as its ample size fully al- 

ws. Besides reports of the markets, it will give the 
weekly price current, also a full and originally prepared 
digest of foreign news, of the doings in Congress, of legis- 
lative and general political intelligence, with whatever is 
important in the department of domestic news. 


LITERARY CHARACTER. 


The aim of the conductors will continue to be, to give 
to the WaTcHMaN AND Reriector a high literary as 
well as religious character. They intend to have their 
columns especially inviting to the lovers of a chaste and 
elevated literature. Condensed and carefully prepared 
reviews of interesting ne good books, will from time to 
time be given, and articles will be furnished in variety 
from employed pens, that will add richness and a perma- 
nent value to our original matter. 


RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL CHARACTER. 


The WatcuMan AND Reriector, while Catholic in its 
tone, will always stand | fast by the principles of evangeli- 
cal Christianity, and, “ speaking the truth in love,”’ will 
“contend earnestly ee the faith once delivered to the 
saints.”? It will ever befriend rational and religious pro- 
gress, and the spirit o of its columns will be found to breathe 
good will to all d li e state 
of mankind, subauuer struggling, and however darkened 
and oppre: ssed. No pains will be spared to give full records 
of religious information, including Ecclesiastical Move- 
ments tev ival and Missionary Intelligence from all parts 
of the glo! The aim, in a word, is to make a weekly 
Religious _ which, so far as a newspaper can do 
this, shall meet the wants of the individual and the family. 


TERMS. 


$2 50 per year, payable at the end of six months, 
$2 per year, payable in advance, or within three months 
from the time of subscribing. 
Papers Delivered by Carriers. 
$3 payable at the end of six months, 
$250 payable within six months from the commence- 
ment of the ee 
AM, FORD & OLMSTEAD. 





BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


RS. H. CARNES has taken store No. 3 Hanover street, 
under Concert Hall, where she will keep on hand and 
make to order every description of 


Clothing for Boys 


From 3 to 16 years. Articles of every style will be made 
at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms. With 
thanks to former patrons, while in Court street, a con- 
tinuance of favor is respectfully requested. 


P LEASE TO READ THIS—EMPLOY MENT. Persons 
out of Ne ne rcp ul find that which is both profit- 
able and proteases A fing 
ROB: ar, SEA S, Publisher, 
o. 181 W liam Street, New York. 
6—6imo. 


‘EMPLOYMENT FOR THE WINTER. 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


To Persons out of Employment. 


An elegant Gift for a Father to Present to a) Family ! 
Send for one copy, and try it among your Friends ! 
ANTED—Agentsin ew section ofthe United States, 
to cireulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BI- 
BLE, ror Family Vee Entitled 
he People’s Pictorial pee ea ee 
With about One Thousand Engra’ 
This useful book is destined, if we can 84 an opinion 


A difficulty in | iin 





2 ad et AseD SCHOOLMATE: 
A MONTHLY READER R SCHOOL AND HOME 
INSTRUCTION, 


BDITED BY BW. As GALKING AND REV. A. BR. POPE. 


pete while ie it stimulates youth to self- 
Contents ns on NatuBa. His- 


embrace 
TORY, Mechanics, Natural Sciences Lp Travels, 
History, Poetry, und Stories. The TBA base con: 
tains various items of news, Bi coverie. " tananilae rebate 
e rela- 





with our reader— ad wad Fag 5 to th 

tions and duties A ae hers. OUR MUSEUM is 
filled with an interes calecton of the rare and curi- 
ous in li and Pu: 5 A 
Problems, etc 


Sample “copies sent free for examination. 


$100; 8 Sixteen Sapien G18 0b, sty Th ig o Hien aol 
Published by 
JAMES ROBINSON AND COMPANY, 
119 ‘Washington Street. 2. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 

The American Sunday School Union 

PUBLISHES NEARLY 

ONE THOUSAND DIFFERENT BOOKS 
—FOR— 

CHILDREN AND YouTH ! 

Moral and Instructive, Useful and Ornamental, Religious 
and Unsectarian. 

The following are some of the latest : 


READY WORK FOR yee HANDS; or, The 
Story of Comfort Allison. a A the onthe ca Irish Amy. a 

316 pp., with original Illustrations. nts. 

THE LITTLE WATER-CRESS pot 36 pp., 9 cts. 

FIRST FLIGHT FROM THE NEST; or, Nellie’s Six 

Months in Boston ; with Illustrations. et pp., 18 cents. 


MEMOIR OF OLD HUMPHREY ; with Gleanings from 
his Portfolio, in Prose and Verse ; ” Portrait and Burial- 
place. 252 pp. I8mo, 25 cents. 

ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN. the 


author of * Robert Dawson.” With upwards of thirty 

emblematical cuts, initial letters, &. p- 18mo, 
cents. 

STORIES FOR VILLAGE L. ADS. Embellished wish 

four full-page engravings. 144 pp. 18mo, 24 cents. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. E. ae P. MESSINGER, — 
Missionary to Africa. By. 3 RV. STEPHENS H, Tyx a, 
D.D,. Arecord of the ar es and faithful though trie! 
labors of a Missionary in Africa. pp-, 35 = 
SAMMY GILL ; or, The Little Pet Mocking-Bird, with 
other Stories, viz. ¢ Slim Stephen—Little Willk—The 
Indians. Each illustrated with Ragresings from ori- 
ginal designs. 72 pp. 18mo, 16 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS. A new a tee of nearly 
400 hymns, designed specially for Sund: use. 
In various bindings, and at differe nt prick, 


STORIES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 355pp. 18mo, 
50 cents. 

This volume contai: 
embracing the principal tanideon te in “a! cer original 
each with a beautiful pictorial) illustration fronipe 
design. A more attractive and valuable book for es ~4 
sery, the family, or the school, will not easily be found. 


MARIA’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle in Pleasure. 
252 pp., 37 cents. 


WESLEY AND HIS FRIENDS. 
196 pp. 18mo, 35 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S BIBLE STORIES.— 
Ten stories in simple language, and illustrated with a 
large fine engraving. 

THE SISTERS ; or, Reminiscences of a Village Teacher. 
pp., 16 cents. 


CITY SIGHTS FOR COUNTRY EYES. Quarto; con- 
taining a series of common a in the city, drawn 
from actual life, ith d och 
The eiempe letter- press and initials are minted in co- 
lors, and the cover is of itself a study for young eyes. 
65 cents. 
SHELOMITH’S SON: the Curser and Blasphemer, 
the author of “‘ The Harvey Boys.” 146 pp., 24 ce: 


PRACTICAL PIETY ; or, The Influence of the Religion 


of the Heart on the Conduct of the Life. By Hannan 
More. With an allegorical illustrasion. 428 pp. 18mo, 
126 pp. 18mo, 


thirty narrativ ee» 


Highly illustrated. 





By 


50 cents 

RUTH ELMER: a tale for School-girls, 
24 cents. 

A TOILET-GLASS FOR VERY YOUNG LADIES.— 
32 pp. 32mo, 5 cents. 


HENRY MORRIS ; or, Living for an Object. 192 pp., 
30 cents. 
HENRY HOYT, Agent. 
Cornhill. 


L-tf No. 9 Co: 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 

BY G. W. LEACH, 
Corner of Winter and Washington Sts. 
BOSTON. 
BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE. 
SUCCESSORS TO 

W. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 

No. 29 Cornhill, Boston, 


leave the call the Attention of those Purchasing Books 
for Libraries to the following List of Beautiful Books. 


ROLLOS TOUR IN EUROPE, 
BEING A NRW SERIES OF 


ROLLO BOOKS, 
BY REV. JACOB ABBOTT, 


In Six Volumes beautifully Lustrated. 


Be 


RoLLo on THE Atlante) “ 


“ In Par 


“a « 


Loxpon, 
“« « Tur Reine. 


ewreatendnt, * « SCOTLAND. 





Extract from the Preface. 


In this series of narrati®s we offer to the readers of the 
Rollo Books a coutinuation of the history ef our little he- 
ro, by giving them an mare F of the adventures a 
sucha may be expected to meet with 
tour of Europe. The books are intended to be books of 
or a than of mere amusement: and in pe- 
reader may assured all the in- 
formation or which they contain, not only im respect to the 
countries visited, but to the customs, usages, and modes 
of life that are described, and also in pm to the gene- 
ral character of the incidents and adventures the 
ung travellers meet with, is in most strict accordance 
with fact. The main te n of the narratives is, 
the ofu 








from the Notices of the Press, to have an 

circulation in every section of our wide-spread continent, 

and to have a distinct era in the sale of our works, It 

will, no doubt, in a few years become THE FAMILY 
BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

The most liberal remuneration will be allowed to 

os ape procure subscribers to 

pies may easily be circulated 


id sold i pS rihe at | cities and towns of the 
Union. TF ts on BY SUBSCRIPTION 


oy EEE should be made at once, as the field 
be oce 
Fy Perocas whaking pase a conte) and do neem 
wdbine nd for a 
eolaiieked aioe: Six bol he “i ne PICTORIAL ¥ TAME 
bern Seek a Well boi 


wi 


relent siecle 
to ny central town or the 
and ¢ beg apes pcg ese of California, Oregon and Texas. 


“e xcepting t 
mR Meaglher sour Letters, and your money will come 


In addition to the Pictoral Bible, we publish a 
“a number of Ly aeeaeype Family Works, very ¥ 
such a’high moral and unexceptionable character, 
that while ~~ men may 
tion, they will confer a Pusiic Benger, 


Far Comprnsation for their labor. 
ly cited. For further particulars, 
address the subscriber, 


safely engage in their cireula- 
ar! and receive 





which they contain, pm it what is ~ strictl ere in 
pee se to the actors in the we may be depended upon 
ce Bent seru, gon y true, 
“price cent per 1—Imo. 





PHILLIPS, SAMPSON AND COMPANY, 
13 Winter Street, Boston, 
Have just Published 
& XBW WORK BY DR. H TCHCOCK, THE GEOLOGIST. 
RELIGIOUS TRUTH ; 
Illustrated from Science, in Addresses and Sérmons on 
Special Occasions. 


BY REY. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, p, »., 
Late President of Amherst College.) author of “ The Re 
(Late Pres ico or 6 ou o! e Re 


The eye of Dr. Hitchoock, a¢ia man of profound 
and v: pried, guitare, as well as eean ome eminent teacher 
of 5 for his new instant Jae) 


fw 4 His writi rope 
a ten suntan ouodatia dations, and his sip 


of an author Mage A knows on on both a sides atte 5 nen 
The many rea * in this 





paid.) 
ROBERT STAs, Yer will William Street, New York. 
6mo 


+ country 
and in Great Britain, w oy : new production 
from bis pen. 1 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


SOSTON, FEBRUARY 12, 1857. 








DOUBLE INTEREST.—No. 2. 
No doubt my young friends will like to know 
more about Charles Roberts and ns 
proteges, and as my sheet was full, and I could 
not tell them any more in the last paper, [ will 
finish in this. 

Charles did not return immediately home af- 
ter disposing of his fifty cents, but remained 
long enough to hear Mrs, Brown’s story. It 
dems that she was a widow who had lost her 
husband at sea, and had thus been thrown upon 
her own resources for the support of herself and 
child. She had come to the city hoping to ob- 
tain money more easily than she could at her 
native place, a town far back in the country ; 
and until she was taken ill, she had been able 
to obtain quite a comfortable living, with Ella’s 
aid, who could assist her considerably. But as 
the cold winds of winter began to blow, and 
Mrs. Brown's health was still failing, she was 
obliged to leave her neat lodgings, and occupy 
a room in the old house where Charles found 
her. She was a Christian, and trusted that 
when health and strength failed her, the Lord 
would provide; and thus she had ever found it. 
When Charles discovered them, little Elia was 
offering her mother the last piece of bread 
which they had in the world. 

* And it was the Lord whosent you, my dear 
young master,” said shetoCharles. “My faith 
was shaken, but it had not entirely failed, and 
it never shall fail again, for the Almighty will 
never forsake those who trust in him, and he 
will bless you also for your kindness to us 
when in our utmost need.” 

Charles ran home, with his heart so light and 
happy that he did not think of the cold, or of 
anything else, only of how much more than 
repaid he was for the investment of his money, 
by the happiness which arose from doing good 
with it, and never expecting any interest in re- 
turn. Bursting open the door, all in a glow, 
he went to his mother and said, “Oh! mother, 
dear mother, I was just thinking that I had in- 
vested my money without any return, but J 
have surely received interest, double interest, 
in the joy it has given me.” 

“ Yes, my son, that is the only right way of 
receiving double interest, and by lending to 
the Lord we always receive it. You have plac- 
ed your money in a safe bank, where there is 
no fear of loss or failure. Never will you re- 
gret this, my son, for your money is secured 
for you with a sure bond, and laid up for you 
in a eafe place, ‘where moth and rust doth not 
corrupt, nor thieves break through and steal,’ ” 

Mrs. Roberts did not suffer her son’s prote- 
ges to pine for the want of assistance, but 
ministered to their wants in a way that did not 
wound their delicacy, and yet was of the ut- 
most service to them. Charles still continues 
to invest his money in the same bank, and al- 
ways, he says, receives double interest, 


Little Ella is great Ella now, and by his in-| P 


fluence and assistance is getting an education, 
which will soon enable her to get an honorable 
living by teaching, and thus, if she does her 
duty in that office, be the means of doing a vast 
amount of good ; for in no way can more good 
be done than through the means of a teacher 
who is a consistent, conscientious Christian. 

Charles is to be a minister of the Gospel, and 
from his course thus far, he will without doubt 
be an ornament to his profession, and the in- 
strument of doing much and great good in the 
world. Este.ur. 

TO YOUNG WOMEN. 

Last week we gave an account of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and promis- 
ed to say something this week to young women. 
A Christian Association for Young Women has 
been suggested, and would doubtless do much 
good, if difficulties which stand in the way 
could be removed, namely, an aversion to pa- 
tient industry for a length of time—an unwil- 
lingness to work with fgeigners, who crowd 
into cities and work cheap—a fondness for 
dress—and an expectation of early settlement 
in life, these circumstances render it very diffi- 
cult to doanything ona large scale for the ben- 
efit of American young women, who come to 
Boston with the best intentions, although 
“ American help,” is always preferred to for- 
eigners. Still we think, if young women would 
pursue a wise course when they come here to 
“ seek their fortunes,” they would be more like- 


other respects obey me as a mother?” 
indeed—this is jast the situation I should like, 
above all others, I will be industrious, and 
obedient to you, and be grateful as long as I 
live.” She commenced work, and showed her- 
self capable. She was introduced to a Bible 
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Class on the next Sabbath. The Teachermade 
room for her, received her kindly, and told her 
the subject of study was the Book of Romans. 
She proved a good scholar, faithfully studying 
every lesson. The subject of regeneration came 
in course ; it produced a solemnity and anxiety. 
The Teacher observed it, and inquired the 
cause. It was herdistress to know that she 
had not been “born again.” He advised her 
at once to give her heart to the Savior, without 
waiting to make herself worthy, and she would 
find righteousness and peace in him. Ina few 
days she obtained hope of her acceptance—was 
afterwards admitted to the Church, and appear- 
ed a happy, devoted Christian. She learned 
her trade—returned to her eastern home—com- 
menced business for herself—was successful— 
and a few years after married a gentleman of 
respectability, with whom she is now living 
happily. A kind Providence, in this case, 
prompted a pious lady to aid a young woman 
much exposed to danger, and she has her re- 
ward in the happy result of her effort. 
Several recent cases of a similar character 
are known to the writer, where persevering in- 
dustry and good conduct have led to a com- 
fortable support. Sometimes an advertisement 
in a daily paper, of an American young woman 
wanting a place, as nurse, or chamber-maid, or 
cook, or seamstress, wil] procure a good situa- 
tion immediately. There are many Intelligence 
Offices, but there is one of long standing, con- 
ducted by the “ Female Moral Reform Society,” 
which can be relied upon for safety. Their 
Office is at No. 9 Bedford Street, and their 
Boarding-house, or “ Strangers’ Retreat,” as it 
is called, is at No. 14 Columbia Street. Their 
charge for board is very low, and strangers can 
remain until they find suitable places. “ Trust 
in the Lord, and do good, and thou shalt dwell 
in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Guilford, Me., Jan. 16, 1857. 
Mr. Wills.—For fifteen years I have been 
made happy by the weekly visits of your inter- 
esting paper. When a little girl I could not 
do without my Companion, and in maturer 
ears, I find the same interest in perusing it.— 
y younger sister is desirous of having it come 
in her name. With many wishes for your hap- 
piness and success, 1 remain most resectfully, 
Aenes M. Staaw. 
Huntingdon, C. E., Jan. 8, 1857. 
Mr. N, Willis, dear Sir.—We send you here 
enclosed the subscription for the Companion 
for another year. It has ever been a welcome 
visitor in my father’s family, and as we feel the 
influence it exerts to be good, we would not 
part with it. Yours, B. P. Lewis. 
Gilead, Ct., Jan. 1, 1857. 
Mr. Willis, dear Sir.— Enclosed you will find 
one dollar for the Youth’s Companion the 
resent year, We esteém your paper very 
highly, and would not know how to do without 
it. Yours respectfully, 
Carvin T. Srrickuann. 








VARIETY. 
A DOG THAT WOULDN'T EMIGRATE. 


A short time since, several families left 
Provencetown to locate in Eastern Virginia.— 
They took with them a large and noble dog, of 
the Newfoundland species. While on their 
passage to Boston in a small schooner, the dog 
broke loose, leaped into the sea, and started on 
his long and weary passage home. lle was 
seen and passed by one of our packets, near 
night, about five miles off Race Point, and nine 
from this town, heading for the Race Light, 
nobly breasting the rolling waves, often cover- 
ed by the spray. 

The next morning, at an early hour, and be- 
for the family had arisen, Mr. James Doyle, to 
whom the dog was much attached, hearing an 
unusual noise at his door, arose, opened it, and 
was astonished to behold the noble fugitive.— 
Mr. D. says that when he opened the door the 
dog arose, and placed his great paws upon his 
shoulders, and fairly embraced him, giving such 
demonstrations of joy ashe never believed any 
animal could exhibit. In what part of the Bay 
he left his master, and the distance he must 
have swam in a rough sea it is not now known, 
but when seen he was five miles from land. 

This is the fourth time an attempt has been 
mage to carry off this dog, and in every instance 
he has managed to leave on his passage to Bos- 
ton, and return by swimming home. The noble 
animal should now be adopted by the town, 
have the “ freedom of the city,” and a pension 
for life.—Provincetown Banner. 











ly to succeed. We will state a case known to 
us, as an illustration of our meaning. 

A number of years ago, a young women ar- 
rived in a packet from the eastward, without a 
protector, and without an acquaintance in Bos- 
ton. She inquired at a number of shops and 
stores, but could get no employment. Alone, 
and almost discouraged, she stopped at a 
milliner’s shop, and begged employment from 
the lady of the establishment. The lady need- 
edno more help then; but touched with the 
appearance of the young woman, she inquired 
of her,“ Are you willing to board where my 
girls do—to go with me to church on the Sab- 
bath, to attend the Sabbath School, and in 


THE PORPOISE. 


It is amusing to watch a herd of porpoises 
tumbling, tossing, and rolling about in the deep, 
deep sea. I have seen them several times from 
the deck of a ship while crossing the ocean.— 
Sometimes the sea is almost black with them, 
and they will keep up with a ship for 
miles, sporting under her very bows. ‘They 
do this chiefly at the a h of a storm.— 
Hence, when an old sailor sees them, he will 
give his waistband a hitch and say, “ There is 
* "Tne Fronch sall th ; 

rench call the porpoise, pore-poisson, 
which means ae or Hog-Fish. It is 
from four to eight fect in length. Some 
naturalists class it with animals, and not with 


it is much like what we call mammiferous 
ouads The is first cousin to the 
whale and the dolphin. Like them, it has 
warm blood, it breathes the air by means of 


J—— is still living, and bears a joyful testi- 
mony to the divine faithfulness. It is now 
twenty years since W—— departed this life, 
rejoicing in hope of a blessed immortality. 


SPEED ON RAILWAYS. 


Dr. Lardner adopts some ingenius arguments, 
or rather illustrations to show the velocity with 
which Express trains move in England. The 
Great Western Express to Exeter runs at the 
rate of 43 miles an hour, including stoppages, 
or 53 miles not inclading stoppages. To at- 
tain this rate, a speed of 60 miles an hour is 
adapted midway between some of the stations, 
and in certain experimental trips, 70 miles an 
hour have been reached. A speed of 70 miles 
an hour is equivalent to 32 yards per second— 
32 yards between two beats of a common clock. 
All objects near the eye of a passenger travel- 
I'ng at this rate will pass by the eye in the 35th 
part of a second; and if 35 stakes were erected 
at the side of the road a yard asunder, they 
would not be distinguished one from another; 
if painted red, they would appear collectively 
as a continuous flash of red color. 


A GENTLE HINT. 


Rev. Jonathan French, of South Andover, 
was to be supplied with wood by his parishon- 
ers, according to the terms of his settlement.— 
Winter was coming on, but no wood had been 
furnished. Mr. French waited until the Gover- 
nor’s proclamation for Thanksgiving came, 
when, after reading it to his people, he said, 
with great apparent simplicity, * My brethren, 
you perceive that his Excellency has appointed 
next Thursday as a day of Thanksgiving, and 
according to custom, it is my intention to pre- 
pare two discourses for that occasion—provided 
I can write them without a fire.” The hint took, 
and on the next day all his winter’s wood was 
in his wood yard. 
A HORSE STORY. 

The Milwaukee Wisconsin tells of a horse 
that died recently in Oregon, Illinois, He was 
very ugly, and would not be harnessed except 
with saddle, and could make extraordinary 
time. He could pass over 112 miles in 12 
hours. His usual time from Oregon to Rock- 
ford—25 miles—was two hours. ‘The doctor 
who owned him, and who alone could ride him, 
has been heard to say that during six years 
past he has ridden him upwards of 20,000 
miles, and that during all this time he was 
never known to stumble so as to arrest the 
rider’s attention. He was savage, being for- 
merly a wild horse on the plains of Arkansas, 


CLIPPINGS. 


Gattantay.—Fontenelle, at the age of 97, 
after saying many amiable and gallant things 
to the young and beautiful Madam Helvetius, 
passed her once without perceiving her. ‘ See,’ 
said she, stopping and addressing him, ‘how I 
ought to value your gallantries. You pass me 
without even looking at me.’ ‘Madam,’ said 
the old man, ‘if I had looked at you, I could 
not have passed.’ 


A beardy young gentleman being on a visit, 
had one of his friend’s interesting boys on his 
knee, caressing him, when the child looked up 
with a perplexed gaze, and asked—“ Can you 
talk? I can’t see any mouf for talk to come 
out of !” 


A good and generous man is happy within 
himself and independent of fortune ; kind to his 
friend, temperate to his enemy ; religiously just, 
indefatigably laborious, and discharges every 
duty with constancy and congruity of action. 


“ All Godly people are praying people, (says 
an eminent d 


without prayer.” 


The more believers love God, the more they 


come to each other.— Charnock. 
close of life is truly deli 
courage in its conflicts with the last enemy. 
and becomes 


tising deceit, the mind 
gets worse. 








fish, becadse, although its home is in the sea, 


ivine;) you may as soon finda 
living man without breath, as a living Christian 


love one another; as the lines of a circle, the 
nearer they come to the centre, the nearer they 


The review of Christian obedience at the 
ful; it softens the 
pillow of death, and fortifies the soul with 


When doing what is right, the heart is easy 
better mg day, but when prac- 
abors and every day 


An unstable man, who does not know which 
way to take or how to act. is as one who ‘ fears 
ghosts at the front door and thieves at the back.’ 


No person of a serious cast of mind, of pure 
morals, and a competent share of learning, can 


N 
of a spirit similar, yet superior, to our own. 

Growing Christians are little in their own 
eyes—grown Christians are less than nothing. 








jean oneP oan neneienes Mp young very care- rae 
gq be its milk, ‘Take my heart, Lord, for I igive it to 
he porpoise frequently enters our harbors|thee. Keep it, for 1 cannot keep thee.’ 

~ — pts ‘eople catch it for a 

its oil. you ever go'to sea, you will no 
doubt see herds of them.—S. S. Adv. POETRY. 

A FATHER’S PRAYERS. SUNRISE. 

“All things whatsoever ye shall ask in| At the hour of sunrise, 
prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” Matt.21:| Sat I by the open door, 
22. Gauiee ovt upon the landscape, 

An old man who for fourscore years had trod a weary heart and sore ; 
the paths of life, lay on his death-bed. He had| And before me rose a spire 
reared eleven children, who were then all living, —- the morning air, 
and at adult age. And stil! lifted higher; 

Rear J J——, one of his om = mit, Lo! a i cross was there! 
“T have prayed that I might see all my children | ... F 
walking fn the fear of God. My prayers have Still above it, resting on 
been answered with regard to all except Shedding pale, meek around, 
W——,” (his youngest son.) “TI shall not live Hung the moon's unclouded crescent— 

, ane ‘ ; d while looking up I found 

» see him a Christian, but I re ina reves P — feimeen a 

earing God that ill.” And s e 0 ; * 
man dea. sid? he wh v5 Biary Folding rove ample wings 


And my thoughts grew calm and "heavenward, 
And whist not of earthly things. 


I had been a long, long watcher, 

In the dim and silent room, 

O’er the couch of mortal fading ; 

In her beauty and her bloom ; 

And her brow was wet with death-dew, 
And her breath faint all night long, 
Yet her eyes grew bright as summer, 
And her heart o’erflowed with song. 


And from those high marble temples 
Holiest light was beaming fair, 
Hope held fast each fading feature, 
While a low and vemillag prayer, 
Coming up from out her heart-depths, 
Woke in all a gentle thrill— 
And more silent grew the chamber, 
And the weeper’s heart grew still. 


Sadly then, for it was sunrise, 
Stole I to the open door, 
Ard when rose the cross-crowned spire, 
With the calm moon resting o’er, 
Thoughts passed softly up to heaven, 
And I saw the angels fair 
Crowding round the golden portals, 
Waiting for a spirit there. 
Methodist Protestant. 


OUR JAMIE’S CHAIR. 
Nay. leave it, it will comfort me, 
dream he’s sitting there ; 

Put by his gilded toys, his books, 
His curls of sunny hair. 


But leave the little rocking-chair 
That in the corner stands ; 

’Tis dearer to my stricken heart 
Than work of cunning hands. 


Tt was our Jamie’s cozy seat 
When bounding in from play ; 

He knelt beside at even-fall, 
With folded hands, to pray. 


He ran behind it when he heard 
His father’s footsteps near ; 

For well he knew that loving eyes 
Would seek for Jamie dear. 


He strode it for a horse, sometimes, 
With tiny whip in hand! 

And rode away to “ Banbury cross,” 
Like knight to Holy Land. 


He drew it softly to my side, 
When wearied out with play ; 

How like a rose-leaf seemed his cheek, 
As on my lap it lay! 

He used to sit, and rock and sing, 
A-near the glowing embers ; 

His half-formed words, his winning ways, 
How my poor heart remembers! 


1 know he’s with the angels now, 
And yet I see him there, 

Methinks, in night-dress fold his hands, 
And breathe his simple prayer. 


Nay, chide not! take them if you will, 
His curls of golden hair, 
Books, pictures, little whip and hat, 
But leave my darling’s chair! 
Arthur's Magazine. 





THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 
Upon the breeze of evening comes, 
A voice from o’er the water, 
My ear its music knows full well,— 
*Tis Kate, the miller’s daughter. 


She stands beside the whirling wheel, 
And a the song I taught her, 
And from her lips it sweetly flows,— 

The miller’s cheerful daughter. 


Beneath the drooping willow gleams 
The darkly flowing water, 

But brighter flash the merry eyes 
Of Kate, the miller’s daughter. 

Her face is innocent and fair, 


An angel pure [ thought her ; 
Blushed her cheek the bloom of health, — 


othing elevates us so much as the presence 
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not, indeed, expect to promote th 

pudiating, or suppressing, in ob to the 
tendencies of the times, any of the cardinal doctrines of 

ible. It maintains that it is a distinct ayowal, 

and an earnest advocacy of these doctrines, that the 
Church of the Living God is to be purified extended. 
It seeks to maintain and perpetuate the vital and practial 
influences of the doctrines and principles on which the 
churches of New England were fonnded ; and by virtue of 
wi they have attained to so vi jus a growth, and to 
such far-reaching efficiency in the work of eva: zation, 
It endeavors, in all an pod ways, to fend 
the Congregational System of Church Polity, as in con- 
formity with the spirit and precedents of the New Testa- 
ment ; while it f ships, and seeks to coaperete with 
f eve: lesiastical ‘ion, who hol ially 
the same precious faith. All the social reforms 
of the age, so far as they are based m the Gospel, it 
labors steadily to advance. 
The Puritan Recorder has an Agricultural and a Do- 
mestic or Family Department, which are supplied and 
edited with care. It gives the most material Congresston- 
al and islative proceedings, and presents from week 
to week a well digested summary of the Foreign and Do- 
mestic News, and of General Intelligence, secular and 
literary. In addition to these sources of information, it 
employs stated able Correspondents in various of our 
own and foreign countries ; and its columms are abundant- 
ly enriched with original communications of various and 
appropriate interest. It isthe aim of the proprietors of 
the Recorder to offer to the public a Religious Journal of 
the highest order, which shall be more and more worthy 
of the ge of an intellig Christian ity 
It is not so much their endeavor to secure for their sheet 
an i diate and p i popularity, as by a sow 
and permanent influence to promote the good of men, and 
establish a claim to their enduring confidence. 

Subscriptions for the Puritan Recorder are received at 
any time in the year. Terms $2,00, in advance ; or, $2,50 
at the end of the year. When delivered by carriers, 50 
cents is added, to defray this expence. The Office is at 
22 ScHooL STREET, Boston. 
MOORE, RIDDEL & CO., Proprietors. 














THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 

HE CONGREGATIONALIST is a family religions 

newspaper, which is now about to enter upon its ninth 
voluine. It aims to maintain an uncompromising hostility 
to opp ion, whether lesiastical, civil, or social, and 
to evil of every name, entering heartily upon the various 
reforms of the day, neither rejecting the old because it is 
old, nor accepting the new because it is new, but seeking 
to prove all things, and hold fast that which is good. It 
is under the editorial charge of Rev. Henny M. Dexten, 
Pastor of the Pine Street Congregational Church of this 
city, who has had much experience in connexion with the 
religious press, and who receives the active and constant 
co-operation of some twenty of the ablest and freshest 
writers among the clergy of New England. 

It has English and French Correspondents of superior 
ability, enabling it to give regular, reliable and readable 
letters from the Old World. In the department of Home 
Correspondence, it has an ample corps of co-laborers, 
among whom will soon be included a Washington Corres- 

ndeut—Member of the U. 8. House of Kepresentatives. 
ts religious intelligence, obtained from original sources, 
and gleaned from a large number of exchanges, embraces 
@ great amount and variety of matter, and more pertaining 
to New England, especially, than can be found in an 
other journal. Its secular department is prepared wi 
great care, and is believed to give a summary of all the 
important current events of the day. It designs to give 
brief yet candid criticisms of important new books, and 
pays special attention to ali Literary Intelligence. A 

ntleman well known to the Agricultural public. 





has 
been engaged as a stated contributor to that department. 
The fourth page of every paper contains an original, true 
story, designed to interest the children and do them good. 
The Cong ionalist is respectfully ded to 
the examination of any who have heretofore taken no re- 
ious paper, or who, for any reason, may be dissatistied 
with the one they now receive. Price $2,00 per annum. 
$1,00 for six months, in advance. Specimen numbers sent 
when requested. GALEN JAMES & CO., 
ap 120 Washington Street, Boston. 





WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 
DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPE, 
—AND— 
Photographic Establishment. 
Ng. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 

J. A. WHIPPLE. BOSTON. J. W. BLAOKS 
PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest’ Daguerreo 
type, on paper or convass, life size, finished in crayon or 
in oil colors, being the only SURE way of obtai: perfect 
portrait LIKENESSES from small, indistinct daguerreotypes. 

AMBROTYPES taken and secured, by an improved 


method. 

DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, in 
Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Morocco amd 
Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 


IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 
ir NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre- 
mises, will be found to form one of the finest esta’ \ 
ments of the kind ever opened in this country. The fol- 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage :— 


A GOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 
AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 


A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 
MAY BE OBTAINED, 


DRESSING GOWNS AND BREAKFAST JACKETS IN 
EVERY STYLE. 
THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 
axpd BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD, 


CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT ARE 
NOT CHARGED 2% PER CENT EXTRATO OFF 
SET BAD DEBTS, 


Try me once and see if these things be true. 


GEO. N. NICHOLS 
Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


7M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Strect, Boston, 
W thankful for the patronage of the last "TWELVE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 





The miller’s pretty daughter. 


Adown the valley’s quiet shade 
Beside the stream I sought her, 
And now she is my bonnie bride, 
The miller’s blithesome daughter. 
Traveller. 
MORNING HYMN FOR A CHILD. 
O God! I see the morning light ; 
And thou hast kept me through the night, 
I thank thee for thy love and care, 
And beg thee hear my morning prayer. 


Keep me, O God! again to-day, 
And take my naughty heart away; 








be an infidel. Oh, make me gentle, , and mild, 
if anything in nature is of importance, it is| Just like the Savior when « child: 

surely how we may escape ‘the death which} Ang when to-night I fall asleep, 

never dies.’ Oh, come again the watch to keep ; 
Splendid qualities break forth in dark times,|. So let my Iife all pass away, 

like lightning from a thunder cloud. With God, my Keeper, hight and day. 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
; At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Ti 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery, 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 

In greater variety than can be found anywhere elae. 
tf 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 


| Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love—No See- 
tarianism, No Controversy. 


POBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD, & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 

Paiczs, $la rear. Six copes FoR $5, PAYMENT Em AD- 
VANCE. 
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